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REPORT. 


The  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  27,  1892. 

Right  Reverend  Dear  Sir  : 

I have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report,  and  in 
view  of  the  important  events  that  have  transpired  during  the  past 
year  I feel  obliged  to  review  at  some  length  the  relations  of  this 
Bureau  with  the  head  of  the  Indian  Office  and  other  Government 
officials,  more  particularly  since  July  1,  1889,  the  day  Mr.  Morgan 
became  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  : And,  in  connection  with 
this  matter,  I am  constrained  to  request  that  you  will  keep  this 
report  from  the  eye  of  the  public  ; not  for  the  reason  that  the  public 
should  not  know  of  the  facts  herein  stated,  for  these  facts  should  be 
known  of  all  men,  and,  being  known,  I am  sure  they  would  cause 
every  good  citizen  of  whatever  party  or  religion  to  marvel  at  the 
bigotry  and  intolerance  which  have  crippled  the  hand  of  the  Church 
in  its  work  of  educating  and  redeeming  from  Paganism  the  children 
of  our  Indian  wards.  But  this  is  the  year  of  a Presidential  election, 
and  if  this  arraignment  of  the  Indian  Office  were  given  to  the 
public  at  this  time,  party  prejudice  perverting  the  judgment  of  even 
the  best  of  men  would  denounce  it  as  an  attempt  to  furnish  partisan 
ammunition  to  one  of  the  parties  to  the  contest.  This  result  I 
anticipate,  that  it  may  be  obviated.  I am,  and  for  many  years  have 
been,  a member  of  the  party  to  which  the  bigoted  Commissioner, 
and  the  not  much  less  bigoted  President,  belong  ; and  while  I dis- 
parage their  official  conduct  and  actions  in  the  matter  of  this  report, 
I deprecate  the  idea  that  anything  that  I may  feel  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  say  to  you  in  behalf  of  our  most  righteous  cause,  and  in  protest 
against  the  efforts  of  canting  public  officers  to  drive  us  from  one 
of  our  most  loved  fields  of  labor  in  behalf  of  the  Master,  should 
be  used  in  a campaign  of  party  politics.  Therefore,  to  you  and 
through  you,  to  the  other  Bishops  to  whom  the  facts  herein  con- 
tained should  be  made  known,  I respectfully  transmit  this  report, 
with  the  caution  I have  included  in  this , its  introductory  paragraph. 

Prior  to  July  1,  1889,  the  most  friendly  relations  existed  between 
this  Bureau  and  all  the  officials  with  whom  it  transacted  its  business, 
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and  the  same  harmonious  relations  would  have  continued  to  this 
day  if  Mr.  Morgan  had  not  begun  a crusade  against  our  work,  the 
particulars  of  which  will  be  detailed  further  on. 

When  the  press  of  the  country  announced  in  June,  1889,  that 
Mr.  Morgan  was  to  succeed  Mr.  John  H.  Oberly  as  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  I was  informed  in  more  than  one  way  of  some  of 
the  antecedents  of  Mr.  Morgan.  I learned  that  he  was  a preacher 
and  a member  of  what  is  called  the  ‘ 1 League  for  the  Protection  of 
American  Institutions.”  I ascertained,  also,  that  he  had  been  a 
public  lecturer,  and  that  the  subject  of  one  of  his  lectures  was 
“ Rome  Opposed  to  American  Institutions.”  The  press  also  pub- 
lished at  that  time  his  military  record,  from  which  I learned  that  he 
was  the  same  Thomas  J.  Morgan  who  had  been  branded  by  a court 
martial  and  found  guilty  of  certain  heinous  military  offenses. 

Early  in  July,  1889,  the  late  Father  Willard,  as  Vice-Director  of 
this  Bureau,  called  at  the  Indian  Office  and  was  plainly  told  by  Mr. 
Morgan  that  the  Contract  School  System  would  be  superceded  ; 
that  he,  Morgan,  was  opposed  to  the  principle  of  supporting  schools 
such  as  ours  at  Government  expense,  and  that  while  he  could  not  at 
that  time  abolish  the  system,  he  would  as  rapidly  as  possible  replace 
the  church  schools  by  Government  schools.  In  interviews  published 
in  the  press  of  the  country  that  summer,  he  repeatedly  stated  his 
position  respecting  the  Contract  system,  and  served  early  notice  on 
this  Bureau  of  his  purpose  to  take  from  us  our  contracts  for  the 
Tulalip  and  Devil’s  Lake  schools.  Early  in  his  administration  he 
removed  nearly  all  the  Catholics  he  found  in  the  Government  school 
service,  and  in  many  instances  filled  their  places  by  the  appointment 
of  preachers  to  superintend  his  non-sectarian  schools. 

I clearly  saw  that  if  this  man  were  permitted  to  go  on  unchallenged 
he  would,  within  his  four  years’  term  of  office,  close  all  our  schools, 
and  the  children  upon  whom  so  much  labor  had  been  spent  would 
be  forced  into  his  unfriendly  proselyting  schools,  where  their  and 
our  Catholic  religion  would  be  publicly  ridiculed,  as  has  been  done 
in  the  past,  and  is  being  done  even  to  this  day.  To  get  this  unfair 
and  unfriendly  man  out  of  the  Indian  Office,  and,  if  possible,  have 
some  fair-minded  gentleman  take  his  place,  I put  forth  every  effort, 
beginning  first  with  my  address  to  his  Eminence,  the  Cardinal,  and 
to  some  thirty  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  at  the  meeting  in  Balti- 
more at  the  time  of  the  Centennial  or  Catholic  Congress.  That 
meeting  unanimously  agreed  that  something  should  be  done,  and  a 
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committee  consisting  of  Archbishops  Ireland  and  Riordan  was 
selected  to  call  on  the  President  and  lay  before  him  our  views  of  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Morgan  as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
of  Mr.  Dorchester  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.  Bishop 
Chatard,  of  Indiana,  and  myself  accompanied  that  committee.  We 
called  upon  President  Harrison  by  appointment,  and  had  a confer- 
ence with  him  in  the  presence  of  Secretaries  Blaine  and  Windom. 
At  this  interview  the  President  stated  that  he  wanted  the  Indian 
children  educated  in  Government  schools,  thus  indorsing  Morgan’s 
policy  in  that  respect,  and  he  denied  our  request  to  withdraw  the 
nominations  of  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Dorchester,  thus  showing  his 
preference  for  these  two  men  to  the  hierarchy  and  the  Catholics  of 
the  couutry.  In  view  of  the  failure  at  the  White  House  the  only 
course  left  me  was  to  fight  the  confirmation  of  these  men  in  the 
Senate.  The  history  of  that  fight  is  too  recent  and  well-known  to 
need  comment,  but  I must  remark  that  there  never  had  been  a battle 
•in  the  Senate  that  appeared  more  promising,  and  never  was  one 
lost  more  signally. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1889  Gen.  Boynton  said  in  the  Com- 
mercial Gazette : 

In  view  of  Morgan’s  dishonorable  war  record  he  cannot  be  confirmed. 

Then  he  published  that  record  in  full,  and  said  that,  in  view  of 
these  disclosures — 

The  Senate  cannot  confirm  him.  The  President  could  not  have  known 
this  record  when  he  appointed  him,  etc. 

The  late  Senator  Plumb  called  at  our  office  and  said  he  would 
assist  us  in  our  fight  on  Morgan,  and  Senator  Ingalls  gave  me  the 
same  assurance. 

Senator  Manderson,  it  is  assumed,  would  lead  the  old  soldier  fight 
against  him.  Everything  seemed  to  favor  the  defeat  of  his  confir- 
mation, when  certain  elements — I was  told,  the  President — entered 
into  the  contest,  which  changed  the  whole  situation.  Morgan, 
adroitly  raising  the  religious  issue,  said  there  was  a Romish 
conspiracy  to  defeat  him,  and  that  the  Jesuits  wanted  him  punished 
for  his  public  school  system  views  ; and,  through  the  aid  of  the 
American  League  and  kindred  societies,  he  succeeded  in  uniting  in 
his  support  a sufficient  number  to  confirm  him.  He  had  the  whole 
power  of  the  administration,  from  the  President  down,  at  his  back, 
and  the  vast  patronage  of  his  own  office.  Still,  I think,  he  would 
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have  been  defeated  if  the  religious  issue  could  have  been  kept  out 
of  the  fight,  but  this  was  impossible. 

Neither  discouraged  nor  disheartened  I went  into  the  work  of 
saving  our  schools.  It  was  useless  to  appeal  to  Mr.  Morgan  ; so  I 
went  to  the  National  Legislature,  and  in  the  first  session  of  the 
Fifty-first  Congress  obtained  special  appropriations  for  our  schools 
at  Rensalaer,  Ind. , the  Holy  Family,  Blackfeet  Agency,  Montana, 
and  St.  Bonitace,  Cal. 

During  the  debate  in  both  Houses  much  was  said  in  favor  of 
our  system  of  schools,  and  no  opportunity  was  ever  allowed  to  pass 
to  present  their  merits  in  the  press  of  the  country.-  The  purpose 
was  to  lose  no  ground.  If  we  could  not  extend  our  work  we  hoped 
to  maintain  its  status  quo ; and  the  chairmen  of  the  Indian  Com- 
mittees in  both  Houses  gave  public  assurance  that  our  work  should 
not  be  interfered  with.  While  contending  for  the  appropriations 
above  mentioned  we  met  with  much  opposition,  for  the  Senators 
and  members  were  flooded  with  remonstrances  against  granting  aid 
to  our  schools,  and  the  American  League,  the  Committees  of  One 
Hundred  of  Boston  and  Lynn,  Mass.,  sent  on  memorials  protesting 
against  such  appropriations.  The  officers  of  that  League  and  others 
appeared  before  the  committees  and  openly  opposed  us.  I knew 
well  that  this  opposition  was  instigated  by  Morgan,  and  it  was  only 
the  other  day  that  a friendly  United  States  Senator  told  me  that 
while  at  home  he  could  not  sit  down  to  talk  with  a minister  without 
being  called  upon  to  explain  his  action  in  voting  and  talking  for  our 
schools,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  Morgan  was  running  a regular 
bureau  for  the  dissemination  of  matter  calculated  to  injure  our  work. 
Senators  in  several  States  were  annoyed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
the  re-election  of  one  in  particular  was  seriously  threatened 
because  he  voted  for  our  schools.  I publicly,  in  the  press,  charged 
Morgan  with  stirring  up  this  opposition,  and  to  this  day  he  has 
not  denied  it. 

This  Commissioner  never  tires  in  his  work  of  crippling  us,  and  I 
clearly  foresaw  that  he  would  succeed  in  his  purpose  to  destroy  our 
system  of  schools,  if  allowed,  and,  therefore,  I used  all  the  influence 
I could  command  to  get  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  interpose  in  our  behalf ; but  failed.  It  will  be  seen  by 
what  follows  that  they  not  only  did  not  favor  us,  but  on  the  con- 
trary took  the  same  view  ot  the  relations  and  the  future  of  our 
schools  as  were  put  forth  by  Mr.  Morgan. 
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Note  what  the  President,  in  his  annual  message  at  the  opening  of 
the  Fifty-first  Congress,  stated  in  regard  to  the  contract  schools  : 

The  National  Schools  for  Indians  have  been  very  successful,  and  should 
be  so  organized  and  conducted  as  to  facilitate  the  transfer  ol  the  schools 
to  the  States  or  Territories  in  which  they  are  located.  * * * This  con- 
dition of  things  will  be  attained  slowly,  but  it  will  be  hastened  by  keeping 
it  in  mind.  And  in  the  meantime  that  co-operation  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Mission  Schools  which  has  wrought  much  good,  should  be 
cordially  and  impartially  maintained. 

He  gave  us  not  one  word  of  hope  that  the  schools  built  by  us 
upon  the  invitation  of  the  Government  would  receive  any  support 
from  the  National  Treasury  longer  than  up  to  the  moment  when  the 
National  Schools  could  be  multiplied  to  replace  ours,  and  in  the 
meantime  we  would  be  grudgingly  given  what  we  had  been  getting 
from  the  previous  administration. 

In  the  first  report  of  Secretary  Noble,  we  find  several  pages 
of  praise  for  the  National  Schools,  especially  of  Carlisle,  and  then 
this  follows  : 

This  school  system,  with  its  attendant  practices,  is  worthy  of  adoption 
and  expansion  until  it  may  be  made  to  embrace  all  the  Indian  youth.  * * * 
It  therefore  seems  but  a step  to  extend  this  system  so  as  to  embrace  and 
affect  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Church  Mission  Schools  the  whole  youth 
of  the  Indian  tribes.  This  co-operation  has  long  existed  ; the  missions 
have  placed  much  reliance  upon  it,  and  its  sudden  withdrawal  would  be 
neither  generous  nor  fair.  The  national  system  may  grow  very  rapidly  and 
yet  others  be  most  welcome  as  co-workers  in  this  benevolent  cause  ; but 
the  national  system  should  have  precedence,  and  in  the  case  of  conflict  it 
should  be  preserved  and  advanced. 

Thus,  at  the  outset,  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  were  in  entire  accord.  The 
President  would  give  us  contracts  in  the  meantime , while  the  Na- 
tional Schools  were  being  multiplied  ; the  Secretary  would  do  the 
same ; but,  in  case  of  conflict,  would  give  precedence  to  the  Gov- 
ernment schools,  and  Morgan  would  do  the  rest.  He  would  build 
these  schools  alongside  of  ours,  start  the  conflict,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  work  was  to  follow. 

The  debates  of  Congress  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  for  I observe  in  his  second  Annual  Report  to 
the  President  the  following  : 

The  National  School  system  is  being  advanced  with  extraordinary 
vigor,  and  it  will  now  require  some  conservatism  to  prevent  too  great  a 
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separation  from  those  denominational  schools  that  have  heretofore  been 
encouraged  by  contracts  and  whose  influences  upon  the  Indian  have  been 
beneficial.  In  your  last  message  you  approved  the  suggestion  that  while 
the  National  School  should  be  supported  in  case  of  conflict  with  these 
Contract  Schools,  nevertheless  the  Church  Mission  Schools  are  essential 
in  extending  education  to  all  the  Indian  children.  They  should  be 
welcomed  as  co-workers  in  this  benevolent  cause  and  treated  fairly  and 
generously.  Congress  has  recognized  this  recently  by  making  several  ap- 
propriations for  Contract  Schools  especially  named. 

The  schools  especially  appropriated  for,  and  which  the  Secretary 
had  in  mind,  were  Rensalaer,  Banning  and  Blacldeet.  These 
appropriations  were  secured  against  great  opposition,  without 
Department  recommendation,  and  against  the  public  protest  oi 
Commissioner  Morgan  and  his  friends.  The  schools  named  had 
been  erected,  or  were  in  process  of  erection,  before  Mr.  Morgan 
became  Commissioner,  and  were  not  new  schools,  as  Commissioner 
Morgan  attempted  to  characterize  them.  They  were  clearly  entitled 
to  contracts  if  we  were  to  be  welcomed  as  co-workers  ; but  Morgan 
positively  declined  to  give  us  contracts  for  Banning  and  Blackleet, 
and  intimated  his  intention  to  give  us  no  contract  for  Rensalaer  for 
the  year  following;  and  these  schools,  now  annually  receiving  over 
thirty-three  thousand  dollars,  would  not  be  in  receipt  of  one  cent  of 
Government  aid  to-day  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  action  of  Congress. 
The  Secretary  quickly  saw  what  this  recognition  of  our  work  meant, 
and  in  the  report  from  which  I take  the  above  quotation  there  is  no 
more  said  about  the  precedence  the  National  Schools  should  have, 
nor  is  the  principle  laid  down  that  in  case  of  conflict  the  National 
Schools  should  be  preserved  and  advanced.  The  Secretary  went 
further  and  said  : 

The  National  School  system  is  being  advanced  with  extraordinary 
vigor,  and  it  will  now  require  some  conservatism  to  prevent  too  great  sep- 
aration from  those  denominational  schools  that  have  heretofore  been 
encouraged. 

If  the  above  words  meant  anything,  they  were  words  of  direc- 
tion to  Mr.  Morgan  to  stop  his  aggressive  opposition  to  our  schools, 
not  to  invade  territory  occupied  by  us,  and  in  the  future  to  be  at 
least  conservative.  Did  the  inferior  officer,  Morgan,  heed  the 
direction  of  the  superior  officer,  Noble  ? Let  us  see.  On  June  n, 
1890,  we  submitted  proposals  for  contracts  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1st  of  that  year.  We  received  a reply  to  that  letter  on 
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the  30th  of  August.  This  letter  of  the  30th  was  carefully 
examined,  and  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Morgan  not  only  disregarded 
the  express  directions  of  Congress  accepted  in  good  faith  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior ; and  not  only  did  not  maintain  the  status 
quo  that  both  Houses  of  Congress  promised  should  be  maintained, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  refused  to  renew  seven  contracts  and  cut  down 
the  number  of  pupils  previously  allowed  in  twenty-eight  of  the 
schools  for  which  he  gave  contracts,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
letter : 

Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  September  3,  1890. 

Hon.  T.  J.  Morgan, 

Commissioner  0/  Indian  Affairs. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  communication 
of  the  30th  ultimo,  replying  to  this  Bureau’s  letter  of  June  nth  last  sub- 
mitting proposals  for  contracts  for  housing,  feeding,  clothing,  furnishing 
medical  attendance  to  and  educating  Indian  children  in  schools  conducted 
under  its  supervision. 

I observe  that  you  have  refused  to  renew  the  contracts  for  seven 
of  these  schools;  have  cut  down  the  number  of  pupils  heretofore  allowed 
in  twenty-eight  others,  and  will  make  contracts  for  the  education  of  but 
2,593  pupils  in  all  the  schools  other  than  those  specifically  appropriated  for 
by  Congress,  instead  of  3,132  pupils,  the  number  allowed  last  year,  and 
for  whose  education  every  facility  has  been  furnished  by  this  Bureau. 

Right  here  and  now  I enter  this  Bureau’s  most  earnest  protest  against 
your  action  in  this  matter.  , 

I assume  that  the  debates  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  while  the 
Indian  Appropriation  Bill  was  under  consideration  did  not  escape  your 
notice;  hence  it  is  unnecessary  in  this  to  discuss  at  any  length  the  intention 
of  the  law-makers  in  regard  to  the  contract  mission  schools.  I shall,  how- 
ever, briefly  quote  from  the  remarks  of  two  highly  esteemed  and  honorable 
gentlemen,  Mr.  Perkins  and  Mr.  Dawes,  one  the  Chairman  on  Indian 
Affairs  of  the  House,  the  other  the  chairman  of  a similar  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

On  page  6675  of  the  Congressional  Record  of  June  18,  1890,  appears 
the  following: 

Mr.  Washington.  Is  it  not  the  disposition  of  the  present  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Education  under  him  to  abolish  all  these  Con- 
tract Schools  and  take  exclusive  control  of  this  matter  of  Indian  Education  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I think  not;  on  the  contrary,  the  Commissioner  has  asked  for  more 
money  to  be  expended  on  these  Contract  Schools  than  heretofore.  The  Commissioner 
is  expending  more  money  in  that  direction  than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  Instead  of 
there  being  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  present  Commissioner  to  break  up  or  destroy 
the  contract  work,  I know  from  personal  conversation  with  him  that  he  feels  disposed  to 
encourage  and  continue  it;  and  the  appropriations  which  he  asks  and  which  we  make 
for  that  work  for  the  coming  year  are  larger  than  they  have  ever  been  heretofore. 
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Mr.  Stewart,  of  Georgia.  I understand  it  to  be  the  fact  that  at  these  Contract 
Schools  the  denominations  having  them  in  charge  contribute  large  sums  of  money  in  aid 
of  Indian  education.  Would  it  not  therefore  be  better  to  allow  the  contract  system  to 
go  as  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  these  denominations  do  contribute  liberally  to 
the  work  of  Indian  education,  and  it  is  because  of  the  private  contributions  made  by 
members  of  these  denominations  that  the  work  of  education  is  carried  on  there  for  less 
than  it  costs  the  Government  at  a purely  Governmental  Industrial  School.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  Committee  has  felt  disposed  to  encourage  the  work  of  these  Con- 
tract Schools,  and  as  I have  suggested,  we  have  made  in  this  bill  a larger  apppropriation 
for  such  work  than  has  ever  been  made  heretofore,  and  this  with  the  approval  of  the 
present  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

On  page  8351  of  the  Congressional  Record  of  July  25,  1890;  Mr.  Dawes 
is  reported  as  follows: 

Every  Contract  School  that  was  in  existence  last  year,  every  contract  with  all  denomi- 
nations of  whatever  kind,  has  been  renewed  on  the  old  terms,  except  one. 

Mr.  Perkins  states  that  he  knows  from  personal  conversation  with  you 
that  you  feel  disposed  to  encourage  and  continue  the  Contract  Schools,  and 
that  you  have  asked  larger  appropriations  for  these  schools  for  the  coming 
(present)  year  than  ever  before.  Congress,  in  view  of  this  statement,  and 
your  assurance  as  voiced  by  Mr.  Perkins,  promptly  and  without  limitation 
placed  at  your  disposal  a largely  increased  appropriation,  and  this  Bureau 
took  it  for  granted  that,  even  were  you  to  decline  to  give  it  further  encour- 
agement or  to  extend  its  work,  you  would  allow  the  status  quo  of  last  year 
to  remain,  but  you  have  not. 

Nearly  five  weeks  after  Mr.  Perkins  gave  to  the  country  an  unqualified 
assurance  that  the  Contract  Mission  Schools  would  not  be  interfered  with, 
Senator  Dawes,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  stated  that: 

Every  Contract  school  that  was  in  existence  last  year,  every  contract  with  all  denomi- 
ationsof  whatever  kind,  has  been  renewed  on  the  old  terms,  except  one. 

As  stated  heretofore,  you  have  declined  to  renew  seven  of  this  Bureau’s 
contracts,  and  have  changed  the  terms  in  twenty-eight  hours.  Why? 

You  gave  your  reasons  for  declining  to  renew  the  seven  contracts;  let 
me  examine  them  and  see  if  they  are  valid. 

Take  St.  Mary’s  Boarding  School,  at  Turtle  Mountain,  as  an  illustra- 
tion. You  say: 

The  St.  Mary's  Industrial  Boarding  School  Contract  at  Turtle  Mountain  is  discontinued, 
because  the  Government  has  now  provided  ample  accommodations  at  Devil’s  I.ake  lor  all 
who  are  entitled  to  its  care,  and  also  because  of  the  probability  of  the  transfer  of  the 
Turtle  Mountain  bands  to  Devil’s  Lake. 

Let  me  respectfully  state  that  you  have  not  provided  ample  accommo- 
dations for  all  the  Indians  under  the  care  of  the  Government,  for  at  last 
report  there  were  more  than  20,000  unprovided  for,  and  it  is  improbable 
that  ample  accommodations  have  been  provided  for  this  great  number  in 
the  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  your  report  was  issued.  As  to  your 
other  reason — “the  probability  of  the  transfer  of  the  Turtle  Mountain 
bands  to  Devil’s  Lake” — I will  say,  “never  while  grass  grows  or  waiter 
runs  ” will  this  probability  materialize  into  a fact,  for,  without  mentioning 
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the  many  reasons  why  this  cannot  be  done,  I will  state,  for  your  informa- 
tion, a most  potential  one  which  will  stand  in  the  way  of  this  transfer. 

In  the  Indian  Appropriation  Act,  provision  is  made  for  the  appointment 
of  a commission  to — 

Negotiate  with  the  Turtle  Mountain  baud  of  Chippewa  Indians  in  North  Dakota,  and 
for  their  removal  to  and  settlement  upon  White  Earth  reservation,  or  any  other  lands 
reserved  for  the  Chippewa  Indiaus  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Assuming  that  Congress  has  some  authority  in  these  matters,  do  you 
intend  to  remove  the  Turtle  Mountain  Indians  to  Devil’s  Lake  ? No  matter 
what  disposition  is  made  of  them,  they  are  now  at  Turtle  Mountain,  and 
may  be  fof  some  time  yet,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  nearly  150  of  their 
children  are  to-day  in  St.  Mary’s  School.  These  children  are  in  a building 
erected  and  furnished  by  this  Bureau  at  great  expense,  and  are  being  taught 
and  cared  for  by  a corps  of  devoted  and  experienced  teachers.  There  has 
never  been  a word  of  complaint  against  the  management  of  this  school. 
It  has  always  been  considered  a good  one,  and  I submit  that  pending  the 
negotiation  for  the  transfer  of  these  Indians  to  Minnesota,  as  provided  for 
by  law,  the  Government  aid  heretofore  extended  to  this  school  should  not 
be  withheld. 

You  also  inform  this  Bureau — 

That  the  St.  John  Day  School  at  Turtle  Mountain  is  discontinued  for  reasons  familiar 
to  your  [this]  Bureau:  the  contract  not  having  been  complied  with,  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  there  is  a probability  of  the  removal  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Indians  to  Devil’s 
Lake  reserve. 

This  Bureau  is  not  familiar  with  any  reason  that  would  j'ustify  you  in 
closing  that  school.  The  contract  has  been  complied  with.  A long  stand- 
ing and  unlortunate  difference  between  ex-Agent  Cramsie  and  Father  Malo 
resulted  in  the  agent’s  refusal  to  certify  to  certain  vouchers  for  the  number 
of  children  Father  Malo  claimed  to  have  taught ; and  while  to  all  appear- 
ances the  agent  was  technically  right—  the  school  not  having  the  accommo- 
dations for  the  number  contracted  for — yet  the  Father  and  his  associates  in 
other  buildings  were  actually  educating  more  children  than  he  ever  received 
pay  for.  Equitably,  and  in  all  fairness,  Father  Malo  was  right — technically, 
perhaps,  he  erred. 

Your  conclusion  that  St.  John’s  Day  School  is  discontinued  is  not  well 
founded,  for  that  good  old  man,  who  remained  with  the  Chippewa  Indians 
in  that  desolate  country,  suffering  with  his  Indians  its  intense  cold  and  pri- 
vations, will  not  cease  his  labors  because  you  see  fit  to  withdraw  from  his 
school  the  Government  pittance. 

As  to  your  refusal  to  renew  the  contract  for  the  Devil’s  Lake  Agency 
Boarding  School  because  the  building  belongs  to  the  Government,  I have 
only  to  say  that  I believe  your  decision  to  be  a very  unwise  one,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  much  better  for  the  Government  and  the  Indians  had  you 
allowed  the  economical  arrangement  heretofore  existing  and  that  worked 
so  successfully  and  satisfactorily’  to  all  to  continue.  Gen.  Armstrong,  of 
Hampton,  all  the  Inspectors  and  Special  Agents,  the  press  and  visitors 
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generally,  have  spoken  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise  of  the  good  work 
done  by  the  Sisters  at  that  point.  I had  hoped  that  when  you  had  learned 
all  this  from  experience,  you  would  decide  to  let  well  enough  alone. 

You  say  : 

The  contract  for  St.  George's  Industrial  School  at  Puyalip  Agency,  Washington,  is  not 
renewed,  for  the  reason  that  the  Government  accommodations  have  been  largely  increased, 
and  all  children  of  school  age  who  can  be  induced  to  attend  school  can  be  provided  for  at 
Government  schools  on  the  reservations  or  at  Salem,  Oregon. 

When  this  Bureau,  at  great  expense,  built  and  furnished  St.  George’s 
School,  the  Government  did  not  have  accommodations  for  all  the  Indian 
children  in  the  section  where  the  school  is  located,  nor  has  it  now.  Your 
last  report,  issued  only  a few  months  ago,  places  the  number  of  children 
of  school  age  on  the  three  reservations  from  which  children  are  secured  for 
this  school  at  1,348,  and  states  that  the  Government  has  failed  to  provide 
school  facilities  for  835  of  them.  Perhaps  many  of  these  children  cannot 
be  induced  to  attend  the  Government  schools  on  the  reservations  or  the 
school  at  Salem,  Oregon,  but  a number  of  those  unpiovided  for  can  be  and 
have  been  induced  to  attend  St.  George’s;  hence,  I cannot  understand 
why  you  should  decline  to  renew  the  contract.  If  the  school  is  a good  one; 
if  the  Indians  are  willing  and  eager  to  attend  it  ; if  this  Bureau  boards, 
clothes  and  educates  the  children  at  f 108  per  capita  per  annum,  why  should 
they  be  sent  to  schools  costing  $175  per  capita  per  annum,  exclusive  of 
transportation,  and  that,  too,  against  their  will? 

Again,  if  the  Indian  parent,  for  reasons  only  too  well  known,  refuses  to 
send  his  daughters  to  Salem,  are  you  going  to  compel  him  to  do  so  ? Will 
he  not  be  allowed  to  send  them  to  a school  where  he  feels  assured  of  their 
safety,  bodily  and  spiritually?  It  is  the  right  of  the  white  parent;  why 
deny  it  to  the  Indian  ? 

You  further  say : 

The  Office  will  not  contract  for  pupHs  at  schools  supported  from  special  appropriations 
in  addition  to  the  number  thus  provided  for. 

May  I ask,  why  not  ? You  did  so  last  year  at  St.  Benedict’s  Academy 
and  St.  John’s  Industrial  School,  in  Minnesota,  and  I presume  a number  of 
children  in  excess  of  those  provided  for  by  special  appropriation  are  to-day 
in  attendance  in  those  schools  ; possibly  they  may  have  been  there  since 
the  1st  of  last  July;  and  now  we  are  told  that  said  schools  cannot  have  a 
contract.  Is  this  fair  ? Is  it  bearing  out  the  assurance  of  Senator  Dawes  that 
‘‘every  contract  of  whatever  kind  hais  been  renewed  on  the  old  terms?” 
I think  not. 

You  also  state  that  St.  Joseph’s  Day  School  at  Keshena,  Wis.,  shows 
an  average  attendance  for  the  year  of  but  four,  and  is  therefore  dropped. 
Dropped  because  it  only  averaged  an  attendance  of  four.  Is  this  a good 
reason  ? If  the  school  only  averages  four  the  Government  pays  for  but  that 
number.  If  this  Bureau  maintains  a school  and  receives  pay  but  for  that 
small  number,  whose  concern  is  it  but  ours?  Are  these  four  children  not 
as  much  entitled  to  an  education  as  forty  times  that  number?  ‘‘Where 
there  are  two  or  three  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I in  the 


midst  of  them  ; ” and  let  us  hope  that  if  this  little  school  is  closed  the  One 
who  made  that  promise  will  continue  to  look  after  these  little  ones. 

So  much  for  your  reasons  for  declining  to  renew  the  contracts  for  seven 
of  the  schools. 

I have  examined  your  letter  carefully  to  find  the  reason  for  reducing 
the  number  heretofore  allowed  in  twenty-eight  of  the  schools,  and  can  find 
none  except  this  may  be  considered  one  : 

The  growth  of  the  Government  schools  in  the  past  year,  anil  the  consequent  increased 
demand  for  funds,  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  grant  your  bureau  the  large  increases 
requested  at  many  schools.  On  the  contrary,  I have  lound  it  necessary  to  modify  and  re- 
duce some  of  the  contracts  hitherto  in  force. 

Is  this  a sudden  growth  ? Was  it  known  to  Senator  Dawes  and  Rep- 
resentative Perkins  w'hen  they  made  the  statements  above  quoted  ? Would 
Senator  Dawes  have  stated  that  all  the  contracts  had  been  renewed  and 
upon  the  same  terms  had  he  known  that  you  intended  to  make  reductions 
in  the  number  of  pupils  at  this  Bureau’s  schools  running  up  into  the  hun- 
dreds? And,  for  the  same  reason,  would  not  Mr.  Perkins  have  qualified 
his  statement  if  he  had  been  in  possession  of  these  facts  ? 

Again,  if  it  is  a fact  that  you  have  been  addressing  letters  to  the  school 
authorities  of  several  States,  asking  them  to  educate  Indian  children  and 
promising  to  pay  therefor,  it  wrould  appear  that  there  are  sufficient  funds  at 
your  disposal  to  grant  this  Bureau  every  increase  it  asked  and  leave  a very 
large  balance  for  other  purposes.  I think  when  good  schools  are  in  exist- 
ence, for  example,  the  Crow  School  in  Montana  and  the  White  Earth 
School  in  Minnesota,  it  w'ould  be  a more  judicious  expenditure  of  the  ap- 
propriation to  provide  for  the  children  being  educated  in  them  than  to  ex- 
periment in  schools  not  contemplated  by  Congress. 

You  further  state : 

The  grand  total,  however,  including  schools  specially  appropriated  for,  awarded  to- 
your  body  aggregates  $347,689  for  1891,  as  against  $356,957  for  1890,  a reduction  of  but  $9,268. 

Right  here  let  me  take  exception  to  your  expression,  “ awarded  to 
your  (this)  body.”  Awarded  to  Indian  schools  under  this  Bureau’s  super- 
vision, would  have  been  better.  For  your  information  I will  state  that  not 
one  dollar  of  Government  money  is  ever  received  by  any  one  connected 
with  this  “ body,”  nor  will  there  be.  Every  draft  as  soon  as  received  is 
endorsed  by  the  Treasurer  of  this  Bureau  to  the  order  of,  and  sent  in  its 
entirety  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  School  that  earned  it,  and  is  by  him 
used  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  Indian. 

The  money  difference  between  what  our  schools  were  awarded  last 
year  or  any  other  year  and  what  they  will  receive  this  year  is,  therefore,  of 
small  moment,  and  would  not  be  noticed  did  it  not  deprive  a large  number 
of  Indian  children  of  the  means  of  an  education. 

But  is  the  difference  between  what  was  awarded  our  schools  last  year 
only  $9,268  ? Let  us  see-  Congress  has  recently  appropriated  for  two  of 
our  schools,  Banning  and  Blackfeet,  $25,000,  and  for  the  Rensalaer  School 
$8,830  (but  as  $6,250  was  awarded  for  this  school  last  year  by  the  Indian 
Office,  the  difference  is  only  $2,080).  Now,  add  this  $2,080  to  the  $25,000 
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for  Banning  and  Blackfeet,  and  we  have  $27,080  with  the  award  of  which 
you  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  “ Memorial  ” 
with  which  you  are  probably  familiar,  had  had  the  effect  intended,  these 
special  appropriations,  and  $33,030  might  be  added  to  the  $9,280  you  admit 
our  schools  have  been  reduced.  Then,  if  the  increases  given  at  the  Os^ge 
and  Fort  Belknap  Schools  are  paid  out  of  treaty  funds,  the  amount  that 
will  be  received  less  than  last  year  from  the  large  appropriation — or  the 
one  of  which  Mr.  Perkins  said  a very  large  portion  thereof  is  expended  in 
payments  to  Contract  Schools — must,  indeed,  be  very  large. 

The  proposals  of  this  Bureau  for  contracts  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
aggregate  $438,966,  included  in  which  amount  was  $75,000  provided  for  by 
“special  appropriations,”  leaving  $363,966  to  be  paid  out  of  the  General 
Educational  and  Treaty  Funds.  The  amount  allowed  by  you  is  $347,689, 
of  which  $108,330  is  provided  for  by  “special  appropriations,”  leaving 
$239>359that  will  be  received  by  our  schools  from  the  General  Educational 
and  Treaty  Funds.  It  thus  appears  that  you  have  reduced  the  amount 
asked  for  by  this  Bureau  for  schools  in  the  sum  of  $134,607. 

This  last-mentioned  amount  would  clothe,  feed  and  educate  in  our 
universally  admitted  good  boarding  schools,  erected  for  the  sole  use  of  the 
Indians,  on  the  faith  of  the  Government,  1,066  pupils,  and  these  schools 
are  not  new  ones  in  any  sense,  but  were  erected  before  your  accession  to 
the  position  you  now  hold.  This  Bureau  was  invited  by  your  predecessors 
to  go  into  this  field  and  assist  the  Government  to  civilize  and  Christianize 
the  Indian.  We  did  our  part,  and  Congress  recognizing  the  fact,  did  its 
full  duty  towards  us.  Now,  you  come  between  Congress  and  this  great 
work  and  by  your  official  action  deny  us  the  means  to  prosecute  it.  Is  this 
a faithful  performance  of  official  duty  ? I think  not. 

In  view  of  the  above,  I ask  you  to  reconsider  your  action,  restore  to 
us  our  contracts  and  give  us  ^t  least  what  we  had  last  year,  and  in  return  I 
shall  agree,  in  the  name  of  this  Bureau,  to  give  to  the  Government  in  the 
future,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  the  very  best  school  service  in  the  country. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  A.  Stephan,  Director. 

This  letter  was  not  answered  for  months  after,  and  early  in 
September  Mr,  Morgan  went  off  on  a three  months’  trip,  leaving 
our  contracts  unsigned,  and  left  directions  with  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner Belt  not  to  interfere  with  his  Contract  School  schedule  during 
his  absence. 

For  months  we  were  obliged  to  wait  for  our  contracts,  during 
which  time  many  of  our  schools  suffered  for  the  want  of  the  money 
Congress  had  voted  for  them,  and  I was  obliged  to  make  a loan  of 
($4.0,000)  forty  thousand  dollars  to  help  them  out.  Morgan  went 
still  further  in  his  omission  to  observe  the  command  of  Congress, 
and  in  the  school  estimates  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
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ury  for  the  fiscal  year  1891-92  he  refused  to  include  the  three 
special  appropriations  for  schools  above  mentioned,  although  they 
were  as  much  entitled  to  a place  in  the  estimates  as  Carlisle,  Hamp- 
ton or  Lincoln.  He  had  deceived  United  States  Senators  Dawes, 
Perkins  and  others  who  promised  in  his  name  and  upon  his  authority 
to  maintain  the  status  quo.  So  we  had  to  return  to  Congress  once 
more  to  perfect  the  work  begun  at  its  first  session.  Much  labor  was 
performed  in  preparing  data  and  getting  together  facts  relative  to  the 
two  systems  of  schools,  and  when  the  fight  opened  at  the  second 
session  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  we  were  ready  for  the  Morgans, 
McCords,  Alliances,  Leagues,  etc.,  which  we  knew  we  had  to  con- 
front. We  readily  had  restored  to  the  appropriation  bill  the  items 
for  Banning,  Blackfeet  and  Raensalaer,  and  were  again  given  assur- 
ance that  Mr.  Morgan  would  in  the  future  be  more  friendly  to  our 
schools  ; but  in  view  of  his  past  broken  promises  I declined  to  trust 
him,  and  made  a fight  for  the  preservation  of  the  whole  Contract 
School  system.  The  Congressional  Record  of  that  session  will  show 
with  what  bitterness  we  were  assailed  ; but,  never  faltering,  we 
pressed  on  and  secured  the  adoption  of  an  item  in  the  appropriation 
bill  that  threw  over  every  one  of  our  schools,  and  all  other  contract 
schools,  the  same  protection  and  recognition  that  was  awarded  the 
Carlisle  or  any  of  the  other  Government  schools.  When  the  Indian 
Appropriation  Bill  for  that  year  became  a law  I felt  that  our  work, 
so  far  as  Government  aid  was  concerned,  was  more  secure  than  it 
ever  had  been  before,  and  all  that  would  be  necessary  in  the  future 
would  be  to  watch  the  encroachments  into  our  territory,  call  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  the  same,  and  to  see  to  it  that  money 
enough  was  voted  from  time  to  time  to  carry  on  the  work.  Then, 
too,  the  adoption  of  the  following  provision  : 

That  the  expenditure  of  money  appropriated  for  school  purposes  in  this 
Act  shall  be  at  all  times  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  in  all  respects  in  conformity  with  such  conditions,  rules 
and  regulations  as  to  the  conduct  and  method  of  instruction  and  expenditure 
of  money  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  him  : 

gave  me  hope  that  we  at  all  times  could  have  some  one  to  whom  to 
appeal,  if  we  felt  injured  by  the  narrow,  bigoted,  prejudiced  decis- 
ions of  an  accidental  Commissioner,  such  as  Morgan. 

Mr.  Morgan  did  not  confine  himself  to  merely  withholding  the 
money  intended  for  us,  but  in  many  other  ways  endeavored  to  break 
us  down.  A notable  instance  of  this  fact  is  when  he  changed  the 
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form  of  contract,  which  change,  if  accepted  by  us,  would  have 
placed  our  employes  at  his  mercy,  and  given  him  the  right 

to  prescribe  the  course  of  study,  to  direct  the  grading  and  classification 
of  the  pupils  in  the  school,  and  to  designate  the  text-books  to  be  used 
therein. 

Having  in  mind  the  following  that  appeared  in  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Morgan,  published  in  the  Washington  Post  of  December  16, 
1889,  I could  not  permit  my  signature  to  be  affixed  to  a contract 
that  would  compel  me  to  present  to  him  such  evidences  of  the 
qualifications  of  each  instructor  he  would  require.  Here  is  what 
Morgan  said  : 

I am  not  sure  that  it  is  wise  to  place  any  public  school  entirely  in-  the 
hands  of  a religious  order.  * * I think  the  teachers  selected, of  whatever 
faith,  should  be  loyal  to  the  Government  Schools  and  in  thorough  sympathy 
with  the  Indian  Office  in  its  effort  for  Indian  education.  They  have  no  right 
to  be  otherwise,  and  hence  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  better  by  far  to  take 
American  Catholics  with  experience  in  the  public  schools  and  with  normal 
school  training  for  such  places  in  preference  to  either  Jesuits  or  Sisters  edu- 
cated in  foreign  lands,  who  speak  the  English  language  indifferently,  who 
know  nothing  by  experience  or  training  of  public  school  work,  who  are  not 
imbued  with  American  ideas,  and  who  can  in  no  wise  be  regarded  as  friends 
of  public  schools  either  on  reservations  or  in  civilized  communities. 

As  we  have  Jesuits,  Sisters  and  foreigners  at  our  schools,  and 
some  of  these  have  never  attended  a public  school  nor  a normal 
school,  they  would  of  course  be  pronounced  disqualified  by  Mr. 
Morgan. 

I could  make  no  such  concession  as  would  give  him  the  right  to 
prescribe  the  course  of  study  and  to  designate  the  text-books.  I 
believe  that  if  such  concession  had  been  made  the  catechism  would 
not  have  appeared  in  his  curriculum, and  the  “Readers”  containing 
pictures  of  saints  and  stories  of  miracles,  to  which  his  special  agent, 
Miss  Goodale,  was  excepting  at  the  time,  would  have  been  pro- 
scribed. 

On  April  29,  1890,  I addressed  a letter  to  the  Commissioner 
on  this  subject,  protesting  against  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
form  of  contract.  The  Commissioner,  after  several  conferences 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  receded  from  the  position  he  had 
assumed  and  sent  us  the  old  form  of  contract  as  the  one  to  be  used. 
The  letter  of  April  29  was  as  follows  : 
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Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions, 

Washington,  D.  C-,  April  29,  1890. 

Hon-  T.  J.  Morgan, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Sir  : I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communica- 
tion of  the  23d  instant,  in  which  you  invite  proposals  for  contracts  for  the 
care  and  education  of  Indian  children  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  ask 
to  be  furnished  with  certain  information  relating  to  the  same,  and  enclose 
forms  of  contracts  which  will  be  used  the  coming  year. 

You  state  that  your  office — 

desires  to  be  informed  as  to  the  number  ol  children  for  whose  care  and  education  your 
[this]  hoard  desires  to  contract ; the  kind  of  school,  boarding  and  industrial,  or  day  ; the 
location  and  capacity  of  each,  and  the  facilities  offered  for  prosecuting  the  work  success- 
fully ; and  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Indian  Appropriation  Bill  has  uot  yet  been  reported  or 
ac^ed  upon,  no  positive  understanding  is  possible  with  reference  to  contracts  for  1891  ; 
but  in  the  hope  of  facilitating  the  transaction  of  the  details  of  agreeing  upon  and  prepar- 
ing them,  I am  constrained  thus  early  to  ask  you  to  indicate  your  wishes  in  the  premises, 
and  to  request  a prompt  response  to  this  letter. 

I therefore  beg  leave  to  say  that  it  has  not  been  the  practice  of  this 
Bureau  in  the  past  years  (nor  has  it  been  expected  by  your  Office)  to  submit 
proposals  for  contracts  at  so  early  a date  as  this,  particularly  in  those  years 
when  Congress  is  sitting  in  long  session,  as  is  the  case  this  year.  Rarely, 
if  ever,  have  such  proposals  been  made  before  June.  Consequently,  this 
Bureau  is  not  prepared  at  present  to  comply  with  your  request  as  fully  as 
required  by  you  and  as  it  would  desire  to  do.  This  cannot  be  done  until 
after  reports  that  have  been  called  for  shall  have  been  received  from  the 
different  schools  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau.  These 
reports  will  probably  not  all  be  in  before  the  middle  of  next  month. 
Promptly  thereafter  formal  application  will  be  filed  for  contracts  for  the 
care  and  education  of  Indian  children,  accompanied  by  a full  and  detailed 
statement  covering  all  items  of  information  indicated  in  your  letter. 

Passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  blank  forms  of  contracts  to  be  used 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year,  which  you  inclose  “ in  order  that  this  Bureau  may 
know  exactly  what  terms  and  conditions  are  required  to  be  agreed  to,” 
your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  that  provision  of  Section  3,  Article 
1,  which  requires  the  party  of  the  second  part — 

To  provide  for  said  school  a sufficient  number  of  employes  to  conduct  it  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  presenting  such  evidences  of  qualifications  of  each 
instructoras  may  be  required.  * » * 

This  Bureau  will  not  hesitate  to  agree  to  provide  for  its  schools  a 
sufficient  number  of  employes,  of  proper  qualifications,  to  conduct  them  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Government.  This  it  has  always  done  ; but  it  can- 
not agree  to  furnish  such  evidence  of  the  fitness  of  the  instructors  employed 
by  it  as  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  until 
after  it  has  been  informed  of  the  qualifications  required  and  the  evidence 
required  to  prove  them. 

It  presumes  that  the  Commissioner  desires  that  the  Bureau  shall  apply 
to  the  persons  who  are  employed  by  it  as  teachers  the  same  tests  of  fitness 
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of  the  persons  appointed  by  him  to  similar  positions  in  the  Government 
Schools.  It  would  be  pleased,  therefore,  to  receive  from  the  Commissioner 
a statement  of  what  those  tests  are  and  how  they  are  applied. 

Your  attention  is  also  invited  to  Section  3,  Article  3,  which  requires 
the  party  of  the  second  part  to  agree  that  the  party  of  the  first  part — i.  e., 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs — may 

Prescribe  the  course  of  study,  direct  the  grading  aud  classification  of  the  pupils  of  the 
school,  and  designate  the  text  books  to  be  used  therein. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  in  so  far  as  the  course  of  study  in 
Indian  contract  schools  is  concerned,  Section  3,  Article  1,  contains  certain 
very  specific  provisions  regarding  this  subject,  and  this  Bureau  would  be 
thankful,  therefore,  if  the  Commissioner  would  state  specifically  what  he 
means  by  reserving  the  right  to  prescribe  a course  of  study  that  will  be 
either  more  specific  or  more  comprehensive  than  the  course  prescribed  by 
Section  3,  Article  1. 

This  Bureau  would  be  thankful  if  the  Commissioner  would  indicate 
also  in  a particular  manner  what  he  means  by  “ the  grading  and  classifica- 
tion of  the  pupils  of  the  school.”  If  the  grading  and  classification  of  any 
school  under  this  Bureau’s  charge  is  defective,  or  for  any  reason  is  objec- 
tionable, the  defect  or  other  objection, if  it  bea  sound  one,  will  be  obviated  ; 
but  it  is  submitted  that  it  is  an  unreasonable  requirement  that  this  Bureau 
shall  agree  to  permit  its  schools  to  be  graded  and  classified  in  any  way  that 
any  Government  official  directed  by  the  Commissioner  to  report  upon  the 
question  may  determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable- 

To  the  other  provision  of  Section  3,  Article  3,  that  the  Commissioner 
may  designate  the  text  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools,  earnest  objection 
is  made  by  this  Bureau.  It  will  agree  unhesitatingly  that  the  Commissioner 
may  reserve  the  right  to  require  the  exclusion  by  this  Bureau  from  use  in  its 
schools  of  any  text  book  that  is  objectionable  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
defective  in  matter,  or  because  of  the  bad  or  unwise  methods  of  instruction 
upon  which  it  is  based ; but  this  Bureau  must  protest  that  it  should  not  be 
required  to  agree  that  it  will  use  any  textbook  that  the  Commissioner  or 
any  other  official  of  the  Government  may  designate. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  been  engaged  in  educational  and  missionary 
work  among  the  Indians  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  has  performed  in  this 
field  effective  labor,  that  has  redounded  to  the  benefit  of  thousands  of  souls 
and  to  the  glory  of  God.  Many  holy  lives  have  been  lost  in  efforts  made  by 
the  Catholic  Church  to  redeem  the  Indian  from  savagery, and  make  him  an 
educated  and  Christian  man  ; and  the  Indian  schools  of  the  Catholic  Church 
h^ve  been  always  fields  in  which  morality  has  flourished,  in  which  industry 
has  been  made  fruitful,  in  which  all  the  branches  of  a good  English  educa- 
tion have  been  taught  by  the  lips  of  self-sacrificing  men  and  women,  and 
out  of  text  books  prepared  by  scholars  imbued  with  love  of  God  and 
humanity. 

To  require  this  Bureau  to  agree  that  text  books  prepared  by  such  men 
and  now  being  used  by  such  men  and  women  may  be  excluded  by  the 
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Commissioner,  or  any  official  of  the  Government,  and  other  text  books 
substituted  at  his  will,  is  to  make  what  it  is  hoped  the  Commissioner  will 
conclude,  upon  a reconsideration  of  this  matter,  to  be  an  unreasonable 
requirement- 

This  Bureau  asks,  therefore,  that  the  Commissioner  will  not  insist  upon 
construing  this  provision  of  Section  3,  Article  3,  as  part  of  the  Indian  Con- 
tract School  agreement.  Very  respectfully, 

J.  A-  Stephan,  Director. 

At  the  time  this  issue  was  being  considered,  some  of  our  friends 
urged  the  policy  of  expediency — that  hateful  policy  of  expediency 
which  is  always  ruinous  when  a correct  principle  is  involved — and 
predicted  failure  were  I to  persist  in  my  contention  with  Mr. 
Morgan  ; but  we  were  successful,  as  all  are  sure  to  be  who  battle  for 
the  right. 

I shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  all  of  the  many  difficulties  we 
experienced  during  the  first  two  years  of  Mr.  Morgan’s  administra- 
tion. Our  letter  books  are  full  of  correspondence  showing  that  we 
had  to  contest  every  inch  of  ground  ; that  no  favor  was  ever  shown 
us  ; that  our  schools,  the  very  best  in  the  service,  were  looked  upon 
as  having  no  right  to  exist,  and  were  merely  temporarily  tolerated ; 
that  our  employes,  in  press  and  on  rostrum,  were  branded  as 
enemies  of  the  country.  And  yet  some  will  say  that  we  should  have 
borne  all  this  without  any  kind  of  resentment — should  have  per- 
mitted our  work  to  be  destroyed  without  uttering  a word  of  protest, 
for  fear  of  offending  some  one  temporarily  in  authority.  Now,  while 
some  may  favor  this  latter  policy,  which  has  lately  been  tried,  I 
most  decidedly  do  not,  and  will  say  more  about  it  further  on,  only 
remarking  that  not  once  have  we  been  the  aggressors  during  this, 
long  unpleasant  conflict  with  Mr.  Morgan. 

The  work  in  our  schools,  as  reported  by  inspectors  and  special 
agents,  has  fully  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  our  agreement, 
and  in  vain  has  Morgan  examined  the  reports  of  the  officers  charged 
with  the  work  of  inspection  to  find  a pretext  for  abrogating  our  con- 
tracts. Failing  to  find  such  pretext,  and  in  order  to  get  material 
to  use  against  our  schools,  he  has  appointed  a new  corps  of  officers, 
and  that,  too,  I insist,  without  authority  of  law,  to  go  from  school 
to  school  to  find  if  possible  some  fault.  Before  I left  for  Europe,  a 
protest  was  filed  by  my  direction  against  the  use  of  Government 
money  to  pay  such  employes,  but  was  withdrawn  at  the  request  of 
one  who  has  great  interest  in  our  mission. 
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I have  never  objected  to  the  most  thorough  inspection  of  our 
schools.  All  I contended  for,  and  still  ask,  is  that  such  inspection 
shall  be  performed  by  regularly  authorized  impartial  agents  of  the 
Government,  and  not  by  a lot  of  spies  or  detectives  appointed  to 
find  fault  instead  of  facts.  While  Mr.  Morgan  was  so  anxious  to 
find  out  all  about  our  schools,  I thought  it  but  fair  that  the  country 
should  know  something  about  the  Government  Schools  also,  and  so 
requested  a Senator  to  offer  a resolution  asking  information  about 
Carlisle.  It  was  my  intention  to  extend  this  inquiry  so  as  to  cover 
all  the  schools.  I believe  that  in  efficiency,  morality,  economy  and 
all  the  good  qualities,  our  schools  stood  higher  than  the  Government 
Schools,  and  invited  comparison.  This  resolution,  together  with 
several  other  matters  initiated  by  me  before  leaving  for  Europe,  has 
been  permitted  to  slumber,  but  all  these  matters  should  be  vigor- 
ously pushed  if  we  want  to  counteract  the  many  unfriendly  state- 
ments published  against  our  work.  We  have  nothing  to  lose  and 
everything  to  gain  by  “ turning  on  the  light,”  but  we  must  not  allow 
Mr.  Morgan  to  be  the  sole  occupant  of  the  lighthouse. 

A little  over  a year  ago  I was  obliged  to  quit  work,  and  leave  the 
country  or  die;  so  said  my  physicians.  Reluctantly  lobeyed  them, 
but  could  I have  foreseen  what  was  to  occur  to  this  Bureau,  the  trip 
across  the  ocean  would  not  have  been  made,  no  matter  what  to  me 
the  consequence  might  have  been.  It  is  painfnl  for  me  to  review 
what  has  taken  place,  or  to  look  upon  the  wreck  I now  find  ; but  my 
interest  in  the  work,  my  love  for  the  Indians,  my  duty  to  the  posi- 
tion I hold  in  obedience  to  the  Church  and  Bishops,  render  it  nec- 
essary that  I shall  comment  here  and  now,  frankly  and  fearlessly, 
upon  the  events  that  occurred  in  our  school  work  during  my  absence 
from  the  country. 

Before  leaving  for  Europe  I turned  over  the  care  of  the  Bureau 
to  its  Vice-President,  Right  Reverend  P.  L.  Chapelle,  D.  D.  Shortly 
after  my  departure,  Bishop  Chapelle,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Lusk, 
called  at  the  Indian  Office  to  confer  with  Commissioner  Morgan 
about  Indian  matters.  What  occurred  at  their  meeting  is  fully  set 
forth  in  the  notes  of  a stenographer  who  was  present  to  take  down 
all  that  was  said.  I am  informed  that  several  conferences  followed, 
at  which  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  question  was  the  number  of 
pupils  to  be  allowed  St.  Catharine’s  School,  Sante  Fe,  New  Mexico, 
for  the  year  next  ensuing.  I understand  there  was  no  question  about 
the  other  schools,  as  Mr.  Morgan  had  concluded,  at  last,  to  submit 
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to  the  law.  There  had  been  some  difficulty  about  the  Sante  Fe 
School  in  the  past.  At  onetime  I secured  a contract  for  the  educa- 
tion of  one  hundred  children  at  that  point.  For  a year  or  more, 
before  the  time  in  question,  there  had  been  some  trouble  with  the 
Indian  Office  about  the  number  allowed  that  school.  The  average 
attendance  had  not  been  kept  up  ; so  Mr.  Morgan  cut  the  number 
down  from  one  hundred  to  fifty  pupils.  There  had  also  been  a ques- 
tion about  the  capacity  of  some  of  the  employes.  Morgan  refused 
at  one  time  to  give  us  a contract  at  all,  until  certain  objections  he 
made  were  satisfied.  The  correspondence  of  Mr.  Morgan  contain- 
ing his  objections  was  sent  to  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Sal  Pointe, 
who  promptly  met  all  his  objections  in  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  logical  letters  it  was  my  privilege  to  file  during  my  connection 
with  Indian  matters.  His  Grace  clearly  showed  up  Mr.  Morgan’s 
inconsistency  and  proved  him  conclusively  a fabricator.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan did  not  like  this  letter,  and  insisted  upon  its  withdrawal  or  an 
apology.  The  truth  of  its  contents  could  not  be  questioned,  but  its 
severity  and  unanswerable  logic  were  too  much  for  him.  I under- 
stand a letter  was  signed  by  Dr.  Chapelle  and  sent  to  Mr.  Morgan 
on  this  subject,  to  be  found  in  the  letter  book  No.  15,  which  will  ex- 
plain itself.  In  my  opinion  the  Archbishop’s  letter  needed  no 
apologist,  and  it  should  have  been  allowed  to  stand.  Mr.  Morgan’s 
injustice  to  that  school  would  have  resulted  in  our  securing  an 
especial  appropriation  for  it  during  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
and  its  future  would  thus  have  been  assured. 

While  these  New  Mexico  matters  were  being  discussed,  I am 
informed  the  contracts  for  all  the  other  schools  were  prepared  and 
sent  to  our  Bureau,  where  they  remained  for  some  days  awaiting  the 
question  of  the  number  to  be  allowed  St.  Catharine’s  to  be  deter- 
mined. This  delay  was  unfortunate  in  so  far  as  this  school  was 
concerned,  for  after  the  Indian  Appropriation  bill  had  passed  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  was  in  conference,  Mr.  Morgan  informed 
Bishop  Chapelle  that  he  would  not  give  him  a contract  for  St. 
Catharine’s  for  the  coming  year.  So,  it  being  too  late  to  get  an 
especial  appropriation  this  session,  the  temporary  gain  of  last  sum- 
mer was  entirely  lost.  I have  said  so  much  about  this  Sante  Fe 
matter  because  my  intention  to  look  for  a special  appropriation  for 
it  was  fully  understood  by  the  person  aiding  me  in  legislative  work, 
and  Mr.  Morgan’s  opposition  to  it  was  considered  rather  helpful 
than  otherwise. 
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On  July  2,  1891,  Mr.  Morgan  by  letter  broke  off  all  relations 
with  this  Bureau.  His  reasons,  or  alleged  reasons,  are  set  forth  in 
that  letter. 

An  article  that  appeared  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  June  28,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  his  principal  grievance.  I have  read  the  article 
in  question  and  indorse  it.  Its  author,  as  I would  have  expected, 
frankly  acknowledged  its  inspiration  and  became  responsible  for  it. 
He  spoke  only  for  himself.  It  was  a fair  presentation  of  facts  about 
the  Moqui  trouble  and  as  to  the  other  matters  referred  to,  notably 
the  criticism  of  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  system  of  schools.  It  was  not 
as  severe  as  they  deserved.  Very  much  more  bitter  things  were 
said  about  them  in  the  press  and  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  but  Mr. 
Morgan  never  saw  fit  to  break  off  relations  with  this  Bureau  on  ac- 
count of  them.  There  never  was  a day  that  I would  not  have  dared 
him  to.  Again,  how  tame  was  this  Sun  article  compared  with  many 
that  Mr.  Morgan  published  over  his  own  signature — with  the  slanders 
he  inspired  the  McCords  to  utter,  and  the  libelous  calumnies  which 
appeared  in  the  Carlisle  Red  Man  and  Bailey’s  letters  in  the  Chicago 
Inter-Ocean , written  in  Mr.  Morgan’s  house  while  Bailey  was  his 
guest.  I called  the  Secretary’s  attention  to  the  Pratt  publications, 
but  he  never  discharged  Morgan  nor  Pratt.  Here  follows  a copy  of 
my  letter  to  the  Secretary  on  the  subject : 

Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  7,  1891. 

Hon.  John  W.  Noble, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir  : Your  attention  is  called  to  a publication  entitled  The  Red  Man , 
which  is  issued  monthly,  ostensibly  “ in  the  interest  of  Indian  education  and 
civilization,”  from  the  Indian  Industrial  School  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania. 

Lately  every  issue  of  that  paper  contains  violent  attacks  upon  the 
Catholic  Church. 

In  its  last  issue  the  assertion  is  made  that  “ the  Godless  schools  in  the 
* ‘ Indian  service  are  the  Catholic  schools,  and  they  are  Godless  because  they 
“ spend  so  much  lime  in  manufacturing  and  worshiping  saints  that  they  have 
"no  time  left  to  worship  God." 

That  such  an  utterance  should  be  made  in  a publication  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  the  apparent  sanction  of  those  who  are  now  administering 
Indian  affairs,  may  well  challenge  the  attention  of  the  public  and  cause  the 
Church  thus  maligned  to  protest  that,  if  nothing  more,  it  is  unbecoming  in 
public  officials  to  use  language  of  this  kind,  false  in  substance  and  in  fact, 
for  the  purpose  of  prejudicing  the  minds  of  Indian  children  and  their 
parents  against  a religious  denomination  that  has  labored  ever  since  the 
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discovery  of  America,  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  noblest  lives  that  ever 
were  given  to  the  world,  to  lead  the  Indian  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross  and  to 
bless  him  with  a knowledge  of  the  great  goodness  and  saving  grace  of  God 
the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  another  column  of  the  last  issue  of  The  Red  Man  a correspondent, 
certainly  with  the  endorsement  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Government 
School  from  which  the  paper  is  issued,  and  inferably  with  the  approval  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  under  whose  supervision  the  school  is 
conducted,  denounces  the  priests  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  “ worse 
enemies  of  the  Government  than  old  Sitting  Bull  was-”  Father  Jutz,  the 
noble  man  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Holy  Rosary  Catholic  Mission,  is 
denounced  as  a priest  “ who  believes  it  is  right  to  lie  or  do  something  else 
“ if  it  will  help  the  Church ,”  and  who  “ does  not  believe  in  the  Government 
“ or  anything  else,  except  to  increase  the  power  and  influence  of  his  Church.” 
Father  Crafts,  who  has  labored  long  and  faithfully  as  an  Indian  missionary, 
is  denounced  also  in  language  at  once  rude  and  redolent  of  the  slums ; and 
then  this  sweeping  assertion,  full  of  prejudice  and  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  falsehood,  is  made  : 

The  priest  tells  the  Indians  that  they  must  obey  the  Church’s  order  first ; that  the 
priests  are  higher  than  the  agent  or  the  Great  Father;  that  if  they  steal  or  lie,  or  do 
anything  else  wrong,  if  they  will  give  the  priest  a quarter,  or  some  buckskin,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  the  priest  can  forgive  them  and  it  is  all  right.  The  priests  will  fight 
any  agent  that  is  not  a Catholic,  and  make  all  the  trouble  they  can  among  the  Indians 
for  them.  The  confessional  teaches  the  Indian  to  lie  and  steal.  The  priest  hates  the 
Government,  and  we  who  live  out  here  have  good  reasons  to  believe  that  they  put  up  the 
Indian  to  make  war  so  as  to  get  the  Commissioner  and  every  one  else  into  trouble,  and 
then  say  that  the  Catholics  are  the  only  ones  who  have  any  influence  and  are  the  only 
friends  of  the  Indian.  * * Some  one  wants  to  watch  these  priests.  They'  have  no 

business  here.  * * If  they  are  going  to  put  the  agencies  into  the  hands  of  the  army 
officials  we  wish  they  would  shut  up  all  these  Catholic  schools,  and  run  the  secrafty, 
treacherous,  black-gowned  enemies  of  the  Government  out,  too.  * * If  I wrote  all 

day  I could  not  tell  one-tenth  of  the  harm  these  priests  have  done. 

These  are  not  all  of  the  poisoned  arrows  that  were  shot  at  the  Catholic 
Church  from  the  columns  of  the  last  number  of  The  Red  Man , and  in  other 
preceding  numbers  of  this  Governmental  publication,  issued  since  the 
present  administration  came  into  power,  nearly  as  malignant  weapons  of 
offence  have  been  used  in  denunciation  of  the  efforts  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to  educate  Indian  youths.  I have  been  attacked  and  denounced 
because  I happen  to  be  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Catholic 
Missions ; but  these  attacks  I have  not  resented  ; and  I would  not  have 
called  your  attention  to  this  matter  if  this  latest  assault  upon  the  Church 
and  its  clergy  had  not  indicated,  by  its  virulence,  the  settled  purpose  of  an 
official  in  charge  of  an  Indian  School,  supported  by  the  Government  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  use,  per- 
sistently, a publication  of  the  Government  in  disparagement  of  the 
patriotism  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  America,  in  traduction  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  and  in  efforts  to  cripple  the  Church  in  its  school  work  among  the 
Indians- 
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The  charges  made  by  this  official,  under  apparent  authority  of  the 
Indian  Office,  no  one  learned  in  the  history  of  the  Republic,  and  truthful, 
can  maintain  ; and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  even  the  most  prejudiced  of  the 
people  who  are  endeavoring,  not  only  by  arousing  sectarian  prejudices, 
but  by  charging  disloyalty  also,  to  deprive  the  Catholic  Chuich  of  its 
Indian  School  contracts  with  the  Government,  must  admit  that  the  Catho- 
lics of  America  have  shown  their  devotion  to  the  Government  on  all  the 
battle-fields  that  have  been  made  illustrious  by  American  valor.  During 
the  war  for  the  Union  many  regiments  of  Catholic  soldiers  stood  at  the 
front  undismayed  by  rebel  shout  or  storm  of  iron  hail,  and,  brave  as  the 
bravest,  fought  for  liberty  and  union  and  to  preserve  for  themselves  and  for 
their  posterity  the  priceless  boon  of  a Republic  foui  ded  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  were  vindicated  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  into  the  trembling  balances  of  which  the  sword  of 
more  than  one  illustrious  Catholic  soldier  was  thrown  on  the  side  that  held 
not  only  the  hopes  of  the  American  colonists,  but  also  the  liberties  of  the 
human  race.  On  many  a bloody  battle-field  of  the  war  for  the  Union,  I,  a 
Catholic  priest,  have  stood  and  have  witnessed  the  heroic  conduct  of  the 
soldier  of  Catholic  faith— have  seen  him  with  the  cross  of  Christ  pressed  to 
his  lips  and  his  eyes  turning  at  once  to  the  flag  of  his  country  and  to  the 
Heavens  above  him,  give  his  lile  in  defense  of  the  country  of  his  birth  or 
adoption — give  his  life  in  the  cause  of  this  Government,  under  the  aegis  of 
which  civil  and  religious  liberty  will  stand  secure  for  all  time,  let  us  hope, 
notwithstanding  the  cawings  and  the  peckings  of  the  daws  of  sectarian 
prejudice. 

And  how,  without  rebuke  on  every  hand,  can  it  be  said  by  anybody, 
much  less  by  a publication  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Government 
and  edited  by  a public  officer^acting  under  the  supervising  eye  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  that  the  Catholic  Indian  schools  are  Godless 
schools  ; that  the  priests  instruct  the  Indians  to  be  unpatriotic,  and  to  lie 
and  to  steal  ; that  the  priests  hate  the  Government  and  “put  up  the  Indians 
to  make  war,  so  as  to  get  the  Commissioner  and  everyone  else  into 
trouble  ; ” that  all  the  Catholic  Indian  schools  should  be  shut  up,  and  the 
priests,  “ these  crafty,  treacherous,  black-gowned  enemies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, run  out  ? ” How  can  such  things  be  said,  in  a semi-official  way,  and 
no  word  of  rebuke  or  protest  be  spoken  ? 

The  voice  of  history  denounces  such  utterances  as  unjust,  and  declares 
that  the  American  Catholic  missions  to  the  Indians  have  been  from  the  time 
of  the  discovery  to  the  present  day,  heroic,  persistent,  holy  in  design,  and 
pure  and  self-sacrificing  in  action.  Bancroft,  and  other  writers  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  Church,  have  done  justice  to  the  labors  of  the  Catholic 
missionaries,  and  are  inagreement  with  one  of  our  own  writers  in  the  con- 
clusion that  nowhere  in  all  the  wide  field  of  Catholic  missionary  endeavor 
can  be  found  more  that  is  sublime,  even  to  eyes  blinded  by  the  glare  of 
human  greatness,  than  in  the  Indian  missions  of  the  Church— nowhere  can 
be  shown  more  triumphant  proofs  of  the  power  of  religion  even  tor  the 
temporal  well  being  of  nations. 

This  field  is  one  in  which  we  of  the  Catholic  Church  have  a peculiar 
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right  to  labor,  and  therefore  I am  earnest  in  my  appeal  to  you,  in  my 
solicitation  of  you  to  interpose  your  authority  and  prevent  the  public 
officials  within  the  jurisdiction  of  your  Department  from  using  any  publi- 
cation of  the  Government  in  efforts  to  arouse  into  unwonted  activity  secta- 
rian prejudice  against  the  Church,  and  to  deprive  it  of  equal  opportunity 
in  Indian  work  with  the  various  religious  denominations  and  sects  of  the 
country. 

That  the  persistent  and  malicious  utterances  and  venomous  sectarian 
outgivings  of  the  publication  issued  from  the  much-favored  Carlisle  Indian 
Training  School  have  created  already,  at  some  of  the  Agencies,  the  belief 
that  the  administration  desires  a crusade  to  be  made  upon  the  very  few 
Government  Indian  School  employes  who  are  Catholics,  is  evident,  I 
think,  from  the  action  of  Indian  Agent  Kelsey  in  dismissing  in  a body  the 
Catholic  employes  of  the  Government  School  at  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis- 
consin. Against  none  of  these  employes,  excepting  one,  were  any  specific 
charges  made,  and  that  one  was  given  no  opportunity  to  refute  them.  The 
first  intimation  she  or  any  of  the  other  employes  received  of  any  intention 
to  displace  them  was  an  order,  peremptory  in  its  tone,  notifying  them  lhai 
their  services  would  not  be  required  after  the  day  on  which  the  order  was 
made.  They  were  informed  that:  “The  rooms  now  occupied  by  you  will 
be  wanted  for  the  use  of  the  other  employes  to-morrow.  If  you  wish  to  go 
to  Shawano,  a conveyance  will  be  provided  to  carry  yourselves  with  your 
effects.” 

Thus,  without  a day  for  preparation,  without  a word  of  explanation, 
in  a rude  and  even  brutal  manner,  were  the  Catholic  employes  of  the 
Government  School  at  Green  Bay — delicate  and  refined  women — dis- 
missed from  the  school  in  which  they  had  labored  for  nearly  four  years, 
and  expelled  from  the  reservation.  Why  was  this  act  of  brutal  officialism 
done  ? Certainly  not  because  there  was  anything  questionable  in  the  char- 
acter of  any  of  the  ejected  employes,  but  probably  because  perusal  of  the 
apparently  semi-official  outgivings  of  the  Government  publication  entitled 
The  Red  Man  had  convinced  the  Agent  that  the  Indian  Office  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  would  be  pleased  by  the  dismissal  from  the 
positions  then  occupied  by  them  of  the  estimable  Catholic  employes,  who, 
in  these  positions,  had  been  serving  the  Government  for  years,  constantly 
and  faithfully. 

But  whether  I am  mistaken  or  not  in  the  belief  that  this  brutal  inci- 
dent was  the  result  of  the  attacks  of  the  Carlisle  Government  School 
publication  on  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  Indian  Missionaries,  certainly, 
I am  not  mistaken  in  the  opinion  that  no  publication  issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  Government  should  be  permitted  to  make  a crusade 
against  any  religious  denomination  as  such — to  attack  it  with  malignancy 
— to  denounce  it  as  a teacher  of  lies  and  of  theft,  as  an  organization  inimical 
to  the  Government  and  actively  unpatriotic  in  the  work  of  instigating 
bloody  violence — war  with  all  its  horrors — upon  the  National  authority. 
Therefore,  I now  call  your  attention  to  the  Government  publication  entitled 
The  Red  Man,  in  the  expectation,  that  you  will  exercise  your  authority  in 
compelling  a discontinuance  of  the  sectarian  utterances  ot  that  semi- 
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official  organ  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  This  expectation  has  been 
born  of  a confidence  in  your  sense  of  justice,  which  must  have  impelled 
you  long  ago  into  the  belief  that  the  State  should  not  use  its  power  or 
authority  either  in  favor  of  or  in  opposition  to  the  Church  or  any  religious 
denomination  or  sect. 

In  the  past  I have  done  the  State  some  service,  and  I have  stood  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Republican  party  many  years  a firm  believer  in  its  principles 
and  the  liberality  of  its  great  leaders.  I now  turn  to  the  Government  of 
my  country,  and  to  my  party  now  in  administration  of  its  affairs,  and  ask 
that  the  Church,  of  which  I am  a priest,  and  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian 
Missions,  of  which  I am  the  Director,  shall  have,  in  the  field  of  Indian 
Missionary  endeavor,  an  equal  chance  with  all  the  other  religious  denomi- 
nations that  care  to  labor  in  that  field — that  in  the  cause  of  Indian  educa- 
tion, this  Bureau  shall  be  permitted  to  labor  neither  with  the  favor  nor  in 
opposition  to  the  hostility  of  the  administration  of  the  Government,  but 
freely  and  energetically  in  its  own  way,  giving  to  the  Government  full  value 
for  all  that  may  be  received  by  it  from  the  Government. 

That  to  the  Church  and  to  this  Bureau  will  be  given  this  chance  and  per- 
mission I have  no  doubt ; for,  acting  with  patience,  and  leaning  upon  the 
supporting  and  guiding  arm  of  its  Great  Head,  the  Church  will  not  be 
overcome  with  evil,  but  will  overcome  evil  with  good. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  Stephan, 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions. 

In  the  Commissioner’s  letter  of  July  2,  1891,  to  Dr.  Chapelle, 
breaking  off  relations  with  this  Bureau,  I find  the  following  : 

As  bearing  on  the  general  subject,  I beg  to  ask  your  attention  to  your 
official  copy  of  a letter  written  by  your  President,  under  date  of  April  29, 
which  was  received  during  my  absence  in  New  York,  and  which  I have 
this  day  seen  for  the  first  time. 

He  was  as  far  from  the  truth  as  usual  when  he  asserted  he  had 
seen  my  letter  (not  the  President’s)  on  July  2 for  the  first  time.  I 
have  positive  evidence  that  it  was  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  gentle- 
man then  opening  the  Indian  Office  mail  the  moment  it  was  received 
in  that  office  ; and,  severe  as  some  may  think  it,  he  did  not  break 
off  relations  with  us,  nor  did  he  say  then,  as  he  did  in  his  letter  to 
Dr.  Chapelle  on  the  16th  of  July — 

That  if  I had  read  Mr.  Stephan’s  offensive  official  letter  of  April  29 
prior  to  the  interview  with  you,  that  interview,  notwithstanding  my  very 
sincere  desire  for  friendly  co-operation  with  your  Bureau,  would  never  have 
been  sought,  and  while  that  letter  remains  in  the  file  of  this  office  with- 
out apology,  and  he  remains  officially  connected  with  your  Bureau,  any 
official  relations  between  it  and  this  office  will  be  by  courtesy  and  not  by 
right. 
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Very  well;  but  what  of  his  own  offensive  letter  of  February  27, 
to  which  mine  was  an  answer?  Let  me  quote  from  it : 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  February  15, 

he  says — 

as  part  of  the  remarks  of  Honorable  Mr-  Washington,  Member  of  Con- 
gress, appears  a copy  of  your  letter  of  September  3,  in  regard  to  contracts 
for  the  present  fiscal  year.  Immediately  following  this  letter,  and  evidently 
a part  of  the  same  document,  and  so  understood  by  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Washington,  is  the  following  paragraph  : 

The  Catholic  Bureau  accuses  Commissioner  Morgan  not  only  of  withholding  from  the 
Indians  what  Congress  has  enacted  that  they  should  have,  but  also  of  displaying  marked 
religious  bigotry,  and  of  treating  certain  religious  denominations  with  gross  unfairness. 

Replying  to  this  statement  Mr.  Morgan  says  : 

It  is  so  general  and  so  sweeping,  and  so  utterly  void  of  truth,  notwith- 
standing its  generality,  that  I am  constrained  to  characterize  it  as  false  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  to  say  that  if  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions 
is  responsible  for  the  paragraph  that  it  is  guilty  of  a wilful  and  malicious 
mis-statement  of  facts. 

He  then  recites  a long  lot  of  grievances  ; complains  of  our 
opposition  to  his  confirmation  ; says  the  Senate  vindicated  his 
character,  and  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  I had  not 
attempted  to  join  issue  with  him,  but  (I  quote) — 

had  sought  by  a policy  of  personal  assault,  malice  and  untruthfulness  to 
advance  your  own  ideas  and  interests,  by  attempting  to  break  down  my 
personal  character  and  injure  the  success  of  my  administration. 

And  then  he  concludes  his  very  respectful  letter  by  saying  : 

Men  admire  the  courage  which  defends  a principle  or  belief,  be  it  good 
or  bad,  but  they  despise  the  cunning  and  malice  of  the  assassin. 

Perhaps  I should  have  turned  the  other  cheek  and  have  asked 
him  to  strike  me  again ; but  I did  not.  I sent  him  the  April  29, 
1891,  letter,  for  which  I have  no  apology  to  offer  to  Mr.  Morgan, 
nor  shall  it  be  withdrawn  from  the  files  of  the  Indian  Office.  It  is 
as  follows  : 

Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  29,  1891. 
Hon.  T.  J.  Morgan,  Commissioner  of  India::  Affairs, 

Sir: — The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  respect- 
fully acknowledges  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  February  27,  1891,  calling 
attention  to  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Washington,  M.  C , in  which  appears  a 
letter  of  this  Bureau,  dated  September  3,  1890,  addressed  to  you — following 
which  are  many  pages  of  other  matter  having  no  special  bearing  upon  any 
questions  now  before  this  Bureau  or  the  Indian  Office. 
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The  Director  was  at  a loss  at  the  time  your  letter  reached  him  to 
understand  why  you  went  to  such  pains  to  force  your  grievances  upon  him, 
and  to  reiterate  so  many  things  with  which  he  has  no  present  concern,  as 
they  are  matters  of  the  past ; and  it  is  only  upon  the  theory  that,  perhaps, 
the  Senate  Resolution  calling  for  copies  of  all  correspondence  between  the 
Indian  Office  and  others  relative  to  contract  schools,  recalled  to  your 
attention  the  fact  that  this  Bureau’s  letter  of  September  3,  1890,  still  remains 
unanswered. 

This  is  evidently  the  letter  to  which  you  refer.  It  bears  that  date,  and 
was  sent  to  you  in  a formal,  official  and  respectful  manner  as  a protest 
against  your  action  in  abolishing  several  of  our  contract  schools,  and  cut- 
ting down  the  quota  formerly  allowed  in  nearly  thirty  other  schools — and 
this,  too,  in  the  face  of  Congress  directing  you  to  do  just  the  contrary.  It 
was  in  answer  to  a letter  of  your  Office,  and  was  assuredly  of  sufficient 
importance  to  receive  some  sort  of  consideration  at  your  hands.  But,  until 
Mr.  Washington’s  remarks  drove  you  to  notice  it,  it  remained  buried  in  the 
files  of  your  Office,  and  perhaps  would  have  remained  there  until  this  day 
had  it  not  been  for  that  circumstance. 

But,  it  is  submitted,  you  should  not  be  sensitive  about  a letter  such  as 
Mr.  Washington  read,  when  in  the  same  discussion  a speech,  which  it  is 
believed  you  prepared  for  the  unsavory  McCord,  appears  in  the  same 
Record. 

In  that  speech,  if  it  may  be  termed  such,  may  be  found  a few  of 
McCord’s  sentences,  while  the  remainder,  page  after  page,  is  made  up  of 
American  League  protests — American  Alliance  remonstrances — Committee 
of  One  Hundred  resolutions,  and  the  vile  libels  and  calumnies  of  a Bailey, 
all,  all,  it  is  said,  either  written,  made  up  or  inspired  by  you.  Sir,  while 
holding  a Government  office,  when  you  should  have  been  engaged  in  more 
profitable  business. 

The  Director  will  not  discuss  with  you  now  the  question  of  your  dis- 
crimination against  Catholic  employes.  He  believes  this  matter  at  the 
proper  time  will  be  thoroughly  investigated  by  a Committee  of  Congress, 
and  if  you  can  then  satisfy  this  Committee  that,  beginning  with  the  removal 
of  the  one-armed  Republican  soldier,  Superintendent  of  Kaw,  down  to  the 
brutal  eviction  of  the  Sisters  at  Keshna  the  other  day,  the  facts  always 
justified  your  action,  then  all  the  better  for  you. 

One  portion  of  your  letter  deserves  more  than  a passing  notice.  You 
say  : 

Your  Director  has  been  perseveringly  active  in  his  opposition  to  me,  * * * and 
has  sought  by  a policy  of  personnl  assault,  malice  and  untruthfulness  to  advance  your  own 
interests  by  attempting  to  break  down  my  personal  character  and  injure  the  success  of  my 
administration.  Men  admire  the  courage  which  defends  a principle  or  belief,  be  it  good 
or  bad,  but  they  despise  the  cunning  and  malice  ol  the  assassin. 

The  Director  of  this  Bureau  has  not  been  perseveringly  active  in  his 
opposition  to  you,  but  he  has  been  perseveringly  active  in  protecting  the 
schools  of  this  Bureau  from  the  effects  of  your  assaults,  which  meant  their 
speedy  annihilation  had  it  not  been  for  his  activity.  In  spite  of  his  perse- 
verance and  activity,  however,  he  has  not  held  his  own,  but  what  success 
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he  has  attained  in  this  direction  lie  attributes  more  to  the  favorable  action 
of  Congress  and  the  protecting  arm  of  your  superior,  the  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  than  to  any  action  of  his. 

It  ill  becomes  you,  Sir,  to  charge  the  Director  of  this  Bureau  or,  in  fact, 
anyone  with  untruthfulness  ; and  as  to  advancing  his  own  interests,  he  re- 
spectfully answers  you  that  he  has  none  to  advance.  His  only  interest  is 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  the  Indian,  and  in  advancing  these 
interests  he  has  given  the  best  years  of  his  life,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
to  the  end. 

As  to  breaking  down  your  personal  character,  this  would  be  an  impos- 
sible thing  for  him  to  do,  and  he  would  not  do  it  if  he  could.  The  char* 
acters  and  reputations  of  men  are  formed  and  made  by  themselves.  Yours 
is  such  as  you  have  made  it-  Any  criticisms  he  has  made  on  your  actions 
as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  were  honestly  and  frankly  made,  and 
were  made,  too,  without  personal,  political  or  partisan  feeling.  He  regrets 
that  he  cannot  give  your  administration  the  favorable  and  approving  en- 
dorsement he  always  gave  to  that  of  your  predecessors,  Republican  and 
Democratic. 

As  to  any  charges  he  may  have  made  that  seem  to  reflect  upon  your 
reputation,  you  are  advised  that  in  no  single  instance  did  they  originate 
with  him.  Upon  his  return  from  a Western  trip  in  the  Fall  of  1889.  your 
name  was  being  pretty  extensively  talked  about  in  the  papers  of  the  country, 
and  as  it  was  his  duty,  he,  ever  watchful,  as  he  should  be,  of  the  kind  of 
man  who  acts  as  guardian  of  the  wards  in  which  he  is  interested,  naturally 
investigated  for  himself,  and  found  that  very  much  of  what  was  being  said 
at  the  time  was  only  too  true. 

In  this  connection,  let  it  be  observed  that,  apart  from  the  question  of 
discrimination  against  Catholics,  neither  he  nor  any  Catholic  was  engaged 
in  the  work  of  bringing  to  light  the  record  of  your  past  life.  All  thus  en- 
gaged were  Protestants,  some  of  them  Republicans — notably,  Genl.  Boyn- 
ton, of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial- Gazette-  The  Director  was  in  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  himself — was  personally  acquainted  with  the  Officers 
who  composed  the  Courts  Martial  of  Col.  T.  J.  Morgan  and  Lt.  Col.  Corbin, 
and  he  cannot  now'  recall  a solitary  Catholic  in  either  Court.  It  therefore 
follows  that  if  those  officers  made  up  a record  against  you  that  is  anything 
but  creditable,  it  cannot  be  charged  against  the  Catholics. 

But  of  all  the  charges  made  against  you,  the  one  which  most  impressed 
the  Director  w'as  that  which  reflected  upon  your  veracity.  The  business  of 
the  Bureau  w'hich  he  directs  is  such  that  the  one  quality  above  all  others 
that  it  is  desirable  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  should  possess  un- 
questioned, is  absolute  truthfulness — and  you  must  admit,  in  view  of  the 
statement  of  Gen.  Boynton  that  you  had  once  been  branded  by  a Court  as 
a Perjurer,  that  he  was  justified  in  attempting  to  ascertain  the  facts. 

It  is  the  Director’s  regret  that,  after  carefully  observing  your  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  for  going  on  tw'o  years,  he  can  see  no  reason  for  changing 
the  opinion  of  you  entertained  by  him  when  he  opposed  your  confirmation, 
in  the  Senate.  Very  respectfully, 

J.  A.  Stephan,  Director. 
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I shall  not  review  all  the  correspondence  between  the  Indian 
Office  and  this  Bureau  from  the  time  I left  for  Europe  up  to  the  day 
of  my  return,  but  I find  before  me  a letter  of  Mr.  Morgan’s,  dated 
June  io,  1891,  to  Dr.  Chapelle,  eighteen  days  before  the  Sun  article 
appeared,  which  deserves  consideration.  The  first  two  pages  are 
devoted  to  the  Sante  Fe  school,  and  then  follows  this  : 

I was  very  glad  to  have  you  say  that  you  desire  that  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Indian  Office  and  your  Bureau  should  be  harmonious.  I recipro- 
cate this,  and  have  regretted  very  much  the  lack  of  harmony  which  has 
existed  during  the  last  two  years.  I see  no  reason  whatever  to  deviate 
from  the  policy  which  has  been  pursued  since  the  time  I took  charge, 
namely,  to  extend,  as  far  and  as  fast  as  practicable,  the  system  of  Govern- 
ment Schools,  and  to  promote,  as  a foremost  consideration,  their  prosperity. 
* * * I am  unwilling,  under  any  circumstances,  to  extend  the  system  of 
Contract  Schools.  I have  specific  orders  from  the  President  not  to  do  so. 

It  is  certain  there  can  be  no  harmony,  no  reciprocity,  while  Mr. 
Morgan  holds  to  such  a position.  Its  acceptance  was  an  abandon- 
ment ol  all  we  contended  for  in  the  past.  Mr.  Morgan  should  have 
been  promptly  answered  that  we  did  not  care  what  his  policy  was, 
nor  what  his  specific  orders  from  the  President  were,  a higher  power 
than  either,  namely,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  having  put 
its  seal  of  approval  on  the  Contract  School  System  by  granting  ap- 
propriations for  the  schools  at  Banning  and  Blackfeet,  and  having  in- 
corporated an  item  in  the  Appropriation  Bill  appropriating  a suf- 
ficient amount  of  money  to  renew  all  the  contracts.  The  law  in  this 
country  is  higher  than  the  President  or  any  other  servant  of  the 
people,  and  these  officers  are  sworn  to  obey  the  laws,  and  cannot 
have  a policy  in  conflict  with  them. 

To  accept  Morgan’s  policy,  as  above  laid  down,  would  prevent 
our  asking  money  from  the  Treasury  to  support  the  children  in  our 
school  at  Fort  Berthold,  although  the  money  in  the  Treasury  be- 
longs to  the  Indians,  and  these  Indians  are  guaranteed  by  solemn 
treaty  stipulation  the  right  to  say  how  their  money  shall  be  used. 
It  would  prevent  our  asking  a contract  for  St.  George’s,  for  which 
we  had  a contract  before  Mr.  Morgan  became  Commissioner,  which 
contract  he  declined  to  renew  because  Father  Hylabuswas  too  much 
for  him  in  a controversy  about  the  imprisonment  of  Catholic  Indian 
parents  for  sending  their  children  to  that  school.  It  would  prevent 
us  from  asking  aid  for  St.  Andrew’s,  Umatilla,  Ore.,  a school  in 
operation,  largely  attended,  and  which  Mr.  Herman,  Member  ol 
Congress  from  Oregon,  was  assured  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
would  share  in  the  Government  appropriation,  and  for  which  he  is 
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and  has  been  ready  to  press  an  especial  appropriation.  It  would 
keep  us  from  the  Navajoes  and  Moquis,  although  we  have  been 
granted  lands  on  their  reservations  and  assured  by  Morgan’s  prede- 
cessor that  as  soon  as  we  were  ready  to  take  pupils  we  should  obtain 
contracts.  In  fact,  it  meant  that  we  could  go  not  one  inch  further 
with  our  work  of  civilizing  and  Christianizing  the  Indians.  It 
meant,  too,  that  we  were  not  sincere  in  our  advocacy  of  the  policy 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Shiveley  in  his  splendid  speech  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion, an  extract  from  which  is  given  hereinafter. 

To  not  protest  promptly  and  vigorously  against  his  expressed 
intention 

to  extend  as  far  and  as  fast  as  practicable  the  system  of  Government 
Schools  and  to  promote,  as  a foremost  consideration,  their  prosperity, 

was  an  acknowledgment  of  his  right  to  do  so,  and  would  result  in 
that  multiplicity  of  Government  Schools  which  President  Harrison 
advocated  tn  his  first  message ; the  invasion  of  territory  occupied  by 
us  ; the  building  of  Government  Schools  alongside  of  ours,  at  points 
where  we  are  fully  able  to  take  care  of  all  the  children  ; and  it 
would  allow  him  “ to  promote,  as  a foremost  consideration,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Government  Schools”  at  the  expense  of  ours.  In 
short,  it  meant  certain  annihilation  of  our  work  among  the  Indians, 
perhaps  before  his  official  term  as  Commissioner  ol  Indian  Affairs 
had  terminated.  How  any  one  having  the  interests  of  our  cause  at 
heart  could  accept  peace  on  such  conditions  is  to  me  incomprehen- 
sible. 

In  another  part  of  his  letter  he  says  : 

I have  in  a separate  communication  suggested  to  you  the  desirability 
of  some  official  expression  on  your  part  of  your  disapproval,  as  a Bureau, 
of  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  schools  under  your  charge  to  Government 
Schools. 

Mr.  Morgan  should  have  been  told,  in  answer  to  this,  to  clean 
before  his  own  door ; to  stop  his  Captain  Pratts  and  others  from 
villifying  our  schools  ; to  make  his  Government  Schools  such  insti- 
tutions as  fathers  could  with  safety  send  their  daughters  to  ; that 
then  no  one  would  oppose  his  Government  Schools,  even  if  we  did 
oppose,  as  citizens,  their  extension. 

He  says,  in  the  same  letter  : 

I am,  however,  for  the  present,  not  only  willing  but  glad,  considering 
all  the  circumstances,  to  maintain  with  relation  to  the  Contract  Schools  a 
status  quo.  That  is  to  say,  I am  willing,  whenever  it  can  be  done  without 
interfering  with  the  Government  Schools,  to  renew  contracts  with  all  the 
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schools  now  under  contract  with  the  Government  for  a continuance  of  their 
work  for  the  year  to  come,  if  it  can  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  office 
that  the  schools  are  prepared  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

How  generous  ! Why,  Congress  directed  him  to  at  least  main- 
tain the  status  quo , and  whether  he  was  willing  or  not  he  could  have 
been  compelled  to,  and  the  consideration  as  to  whether  our  schools 
interfered  with  the  Government  Schools  or  not  did  not  enter  into 
the  controversy  ; and,  since  Congress  was  satisfied  that  we  were  pre- 
pared to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  contract  and  to  do  such  work 
as  ought  to  be  done,  we  were  under  no  obligation  to  satisfy  him 
upon  those  points,  nor  was  he  entitled  to  any  credit  for  maintaining 
the  status  quo , for  he  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  direction  of  the  law. 
Mr.  Morgan  concludes  his  letter  by  saying  : 

I inclose  herewith  a stenographic  report  of  our  interview,  taken  down 
at  the  time  by  Mr.  Cotterill,  which  I believe  to  be  substantially  correct. 

I do  not  want  to  criticise  any  one,  and  I believe  every  one  con- 
nected with  the  unfortunate  occurrences  of  last  summer  acted  as  he 
thought  for  the  best.  But  I believe  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have 
kept  away  from  Commissioner  Morgan,  to  have  kept  him  at  arms 
length,  to  have  transacted  our  business  by  carefully  guarded  cor- 
respondence, and  if  aggrieved  at  any  time,  to  have  appealed  to  Con- 
gress. Knowing  his  hostility  to  everything  Catholic  no  partnership 
could  be  entered  into  upon  equal  terms.  His  friendship  I considered 
more  dangerous  than  his  enmity.  “ Beware  of  the  Greeks  when 
they  come  bearing  gifts,”  applied  with  great  force  to  him,  for  I am 
sure  were  the  Catholic  and  Georgetown  Universities  to  turn  them- 
selves into  Indian  schools  they  would  not  come  up  to  Morgan’s 
ideas  of  efficiency,  simply  because  they  are  Catholic  schools.  I de- 
tect easily  through  Mr.  Morgan’s  whole  dealings  with  our  Bureau 
last  summer  an  effort  to  entrap  it : and  he  surely  succeeded. 

As  said  before,  the  Sun  article  was  a mere  pretext.  The  real  and 
lasting  damage  was  done  before  the  28th  day  of  June.  If  our  Bu- 
reau stood  committed  to  the  admissions,  concessions,  and  apologies 
laid  down  in  correspondence  and  interviews  preserved  by  stenogra- 
phic reports,  all  in  the  files  of  the  Indian  Office,  we  could  not  in  the 
future  consistently  defend  our  own  schools  or  attack  Morgan’s 
policy. 

The  correspondence,  with  everything  relating  to  the  breaking  off 
of  relations,  has  been  seen  by  you,  and  I need  not  comment  on  it ; 
but  I do  say,  had  I been  here  I should  have  gone  into  court,  if 
necessary,  and  by  mandamus  or  other  proceeding  against  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Interior  (who  after  all  is  the  responsible  officer),  and 
have  tested  the  right  of  an  official  of  the  Government  to  withold 
moneys  clearly  intended  for  us.  Many  of  the  schools  belonged  to 
this  Bureau  ; they  were  so  recognized  by  the  law-makers  when  dis- 
cussing the  Indian  Appropriation  Bill ; and  the  name  of  this  Bureau 
runs  all  through  the  debates.  I would  not  have  written  Mr.  Mor- 
gan a single  line,  and  above  all  things  I should  not  have  drawn  his 
Eminence,  the  Cardinal,  who  necessarily  could  have  known  but 
little  of  the  details  of  this  business,  into  the  fight,  only  to  have  him 
and  his  fair  request  disregarded.  There  was  power  enough  in  this 
Bureau  and  law  and  justice  enough  in  the  courts  to  provide  us  a 
remedy.  I observe, too,  that  while  our  Bureau  was  wasting  valuable 
time  in  long-drawn-out  letters  to  Mr.  Morgan,  he  was  forcing  our 
schools  to  sign  the  contracts  he  sent  them  by  threatening  to  give 
none  if  they  did  not  promptly  sign  and  return  them.  Some  of  our 
schools  signed  without  even  consulting  the  Bureau,  for  Mr.  Morgan, 
as  early  as  July  15th,  in  a letter  to  Dr.  Chapelle,  said  : 

I have  already  signed  several  contracts  with  Catholic  schools,  which 
are  apparently  glad  to  enter  into  the  new  order  of  things. 

In  this  connection  I may  say  that  I believe  that  the  signing  of 
the  contracts  by  the  schools  was  not  in  itself  an  act  that  would  pro- 
duce, in  the  long  run,  as  serious  results  as  did  the  visits  of  our 
friends  to  the  Indian  Office  and  the  recognition  of  Mr.  Morgan  in 
any  way.  I have  never  visited  the  Indian  Office  since  that  un- 
worthy man  became  its  head,  nor  did  I ever  find  it  necessary.  I 
felt  that  I could  not  lend  my  presence  to  his  crusade  against  us,  and 
I could  not  countenance  in  any  manner  his  acts  or  policy.  That 
others  should  do  so  is  to  be  regretted.  Particularly  is  it  to  be  de- 
plored that  Mr.  Morgan  could  stand  upon  a public  platform,  and, 
in  view  of  all  that  he  has  done  and  is  doing  against  us,  utter  the 
following  : 

There  is  the  most  harmonious  relation  between  this  office  and  the 
schools  maintained  by  the  churches.  Bishop  Ireland  confesses  that  he  had 
not  understood  the  policy  of  this  office,  and  states  that  he  is  more  than 
satisfied  with  what  we  are  doing.  He  had  no  complaint  to  make.  Dr. 
O’Gorman  says  they  ought  to  adopt  the  Government  course  of  study 
throughout  their  schools  and  h^ve  Government  inspection  and  work  in 
harmony  with  the  Government  schools. 

The  above  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners,  page  134  (Morgan’s  remarks).  I cannot  believe 
His  Grace  ever  made  such  a confession,  and  surely,  if  Dr.  O’ Gor- 
man knew  that  the  Protestant  Bible  and  Protestant  Gospel  hymns 
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are  books  found  in  every  Government  School,  he  would  not  adopt 
the  Government  course  of  study  throughout  the  Catholic  Indian 
Schools  of  the  country. 

In  marked  Contrast  with  Dr.  O’Gorman’s  endorsement  of  Mor- 
gan’s schools  is  the  following  from  a speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
Shiveley,  a Protestant  gentleman,  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  March 
3d,  1891  : 

But  after  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  there  in  the  charge  of  sectarianism 
and  denominationalism  against  the  Contract  Schools  ? Under  the  Contract 
system  private  enterprise  and  zeal  build  the  schoolhouse  and  equip  the 
school.  Not  a dollar  of  the  money  appropriated  for  the  Contract  Schools 
goes  to  the  superintendent.  Not  a dollar  of  it  goes  to  any  preacher, 
priest  or  teacher.  Not  a dollar  of  it  is  paid  to  any  employe.  Not  a dollar 
of  it  goes  for  medical  attendance.  Every  dollar  goes  directly  and  exclu- 
sively to  feed,  clothe  and  shelter  the  Indian  children  while  receiving  indus- 
trial, intellectual,  moral  and  religious  training  in  the  school. 

How  about  the  Government  School  ? To  illustrate  : This  bill  contains 
a clause  appropriating  $25  000  to  establish  a Government  School.  This  sum 
is  used  to  procure  the  land  and  erect  the  building.  Then  we  select  a corps 
of  teachers  and  employes,  all  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  Treasury ; we 
equip  the  school  with  Bibles  and  hymn  books,  paid  for  out  of  the  public 
Treasury  ; then  we  put  the  school  in  charge  of  some  political  theologian  or 
theological  politician  [laughter]  who  receives  his  salary  from  the  public 
Treasury.  This  superintendent  impresses  his  peculiar  views  of  religion, 
whether  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Catholic  or  Baptist,  on  the  school  all  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  Treasury,  and  yet  there  are  honest  but  mistaken 
zealots  on  the  one  hand  and  sniveling  bigots  on  the  other  who  approve  all 
this  and  at  the  same  time  bewail  denominationalism  in  the  Contract 
Schools!  Religion  is  taught  by  persons,  not  by  a prospectus,  a curriculum, 
or  rules  and  regulations  fabricated  in  the  Indian  Office,  and  it  is  a useless 
attempt  to  refine  away  the  substance  of  things  to  maintain  otherwise  than 
that  whatever  of  religion  is  taught  in  the  Contract  Schools  costs  the  Gov- 
ernment nothing,  while  whatever  of  religion  is  taught  in  the  Government 
Schools  is  taught  at  the  expense  of  the  Government. 

In  conclusion,  I think  it  unnecessary  to  declare  my  principles  on 
the  vital  question  of  Christian  Education  of  the  Indians.  The  Bu- 
reau with  which  we  are  connected  has  before  it  my  record,  and  by 
that  I stand.  We  will  gain  nothing  by  crying  over  the  past,  and 
we  should  at  once  prepare  for  the  future.  Profiting  by  experience, 
we  should  reorganize  our  Bureau,  and  so  conduct  it  that  such  disas- 
ter as  has  been  its  recent  lot  can  never  befall  it  again.  In  this  con- 
nection, I shall  give  the  Bureau  my  views  orally  at  our  annual 
meeting.  Then,  if  we  return  to  our  policy  and  continue  the  un- 
swerving champion  of  Christian  education  according  to  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  by  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  we  will 
speedily,  in  the  providence  of  God,  triumph  in  the  right,  and  the 
work  the  Fathers  began  by  planting  the  Cross  at  San  Salvador  will 
not  perish  from  the  earth.  In  obedience  I remain  faithfully  yours, 

[Signed]  J.  A.  Stephan, 

Rt.  Rev.  M.  Marty,  Director. 

President  Board  Catholic  Indian  Missions. 


